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From “Early Cumberland and Westmoreland Friends.” 
THOMAS STORY. 
BY R. 8. FERGUSON, M. A. 

Thomas Story, of Justus Town, near Car- 
ligle, was as genuine a Comberland worthy as 
ever lived. Our information is taken from 
his journal, a ponderous folio of nigh eight 
hundred pages, published in 1747,—a book 
which once fell, by accident, into the 
hands of the late Lord Brougham, and with 
which he was so charmed as to spend a whole 
Sunday, during the Lancaster Assizes, in its 
perusal. The greater part, however, of the 
book is taken up with long disquisitions on 


religious points, unsuited for our quotation ; | 


but we shall endeavor to select what will most 
interest our readers. 

Thomas Story was born at Justice Town, in 
the Parish of Kirklinton, probably between 
1660 and 1670. His father owned property 
there, which Story afterwards purchased from 
the widow of one of his brothers, and which 
now belongs to Captain Irwin, of Calder Ab- 





grandfather, the first Earl. Story was in- 
tended for the law; but, before he commenced 
to study for his profession, his father sent him 
to the “ Fencing School, as a fashionable and 
manly accomplishment.” He was afterwards 
placed to read law “under a counsellor in 
the country.” This was Counsellor Gilpin, 
son of “ Dr. Richard Gilpin, of Scealeby Cas- 
tle, in Cumberland, a famous and learned 
physician, and also a superintendent among 
that people, (thesPresbyterians.) in Oliver's 
days.” The counsellor then resided in the 
country, apparently in the West of Cumber- 
land, near Whitehaven, where he afterwards 
settled and became a justice of the peace. In 
1687, Story and the counsellor came out of 
the country, and had chambers in the city of 
Carlisle. Carlisle at that time was held by a 
strong garrison in the interest of James IL., 
commanded by officers who wefe mostly Pa- 
pists and Irishmen. From other sources, we 
learn that the Corporation (a body then most 
completely under the control of James, who 


bey. His elder brother was chaplain to the|had just weeded out of it Sir Christopher 
Earl of Carlisle, and incumbent of Kirklin-| Musgrave and Sir George Fletcher) made 
ton ; he appears to have been an army chap-| nine of these Papist and Irish officers hon- 
lain, in King William’s army in Ireland ;/orary, or “mushroom,” freemen of the city. 
and was afterwards, in succession, Dean of| The liberty of the citizens was a good deal 
Connor and Limerick. The journal gives us|curtailed by the military power. For in- 
but little information about Story’s education, | stance, when John Scansfield,—a noted Qua- 
except that he was at school at Carlisle, and | ker, though by many suspected to be a Jusuit, 
was a playmate there with the third Earl of} preached one Sunday, in 1688, in the Town 
Carlisle, then a boy under the care of his! Hall, musketeers were placed as séntinels at 
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the door, and many of the officers attended, | opponent, and generally entered a full account 
—precautions in whose absence, the good citi-| of his argument in his journal, to which we 
zens would have probably by force prevented | must refer those who care for more than.a 
either Quaker or Papist from giving tongue | few biographical’ notes about this remarkable 
in that ancient place. In the same year, too,! man. Story, in alluding to worldly tempta- 
the military appear to have celebrated, with | tions which surrounded him, describes him- 
great orgies, the news that a Prince of Wales | self when a young man, thus :— 
(the old Pretender) wasborn. They made a| “ The airs of youth were many and-potent; 
great bonfire in the market place, “where | strength, activity, and comeliness of person 
they drank wine, till, with that and the| were not awanting, and had their share ; nor 
transport of the news, they were exceed-| were natural endowments of mind, or com- 
ingly distracted, throwing their hats into the | petent acquirements, afar off ; and the glory, 
fire at one health, their coats at the next, | advancements, and preferments of the world, 
their waistcoats at a third, and so on to| spread as nets in my view; and the friend- 
their shoes; and some of them threw in| ship thereof beginning to address me with flat- 
their shirts, and then ran about naked,| tering courtship. I wore a sword, which I 
like madmen.” When the time of trial came, | well understood, and had foil’d several mas- 
those enthusiastic warriors hardly rose equal | ters of that science in the north and at Lon- 
to the occasion, for no sooner did they hear | don ; and rode with firearms also, of which 
of the arrival of the Prince of Orange, than|I knew the use; and yet I was not quar- 
they stole away from Carlisle in the night,| relsome; for though I emulated, I was not 
thus enabling Sir Jobn Lowther and _ the| envious.” 
Protestant gentry of the country to securethe| He adds, that he was always determined to 
' town, and cut off the retreat of General Cla-| resent and punish an affront, or personal inju- 
vers, (Viscount Dundee,) who had just passed | ry, when it was done “in contempt, or with 
through Cumberland, to aid King James, | design ;” but goes on to tell us that he “never 
with a force of about three thousand horse | met with any, save once ; and then I kept to 
and foot, calling at Lowther on Sir John, on | my own maxims with success ; and yet so as 
his way south. neither to wound nor be wounded.” Hence, 
Story himself, at the time, nearly got into | we fancy, he fought a duel with swords, and 
ascrape ; for he wrote an account of how| disarmed his opponent. An accident, by 
the Revolution progressed at Carlisle, to his | which the neck of his horse was broke, as he 
brother, then chaplain to the Dowager Count- | was riding one Sunday to some church in the 
ess of Carlisle, and with her at Castle How- | country, appears to have occasioned his com- 
-ard. The letter was intercepted, and fell | pleteweaning from the world,and set him upon 
into the hands of Lord Delamere, who com-| very serious consideration of religious ques- 
manded the partisans of the Prince of Orange | tions. He withdrew from attendingat church, 
in the North. Some of the sentiments in the | but joined, as yet, no other sect. 
letter gave offence, and Story got a hint,} “ Outwardly, (he writes,) I put off my 
through his brother, that he was to be more | usual airs, my jovial actions and address, and 
careful in future. Story’s mind was at this | laid aside my sword, which I had worn, not * 
time beginning to turn towards the consider-| through design of injury, nor fear of any, 
ation of religious matters, and to develope| but as a modish and manly ornamen’. I 
that taste and ability for discussing them, of| burnt also my instruments of music, and di- 
which we find so many traces in his journal. | vested myself of the superfluous parts of my 
The earliest discussion he puts on record is| apparel, retaining only that which was neces- 
one which took place at an Assize dinner, at | sary, or deemed decent.” 
an inn in Carlisle, where were present, be-| At this time, Story had his extraordinary 
sides Story, two ministers, of the Church of| dreams, or rather visions, one of which he 
England, and “a Popish gentleman, who | describes thus :— 
moved a debate concerning transubstantia-| “There appeared a city, near the gates 
tion.” The two ministers were by no means | whereof stood the fairest house therein, which 
anxious to enter on the subject ; but Story | was high and magnificent, into which a man 
took it up, and lectured the ministers soundly | of low stature seemed about toenter. He was 
on their backwardness. It is impossible,| habited as a post, or carrier of a Prince, 
within the limits of this notice, to give any | bringing great and swift commands and news, 
account of the theological views which Story, | with a trumpet in his right hand, transparent 
in various arguments of great ability, ad-| as fine polished crystal, and without wrinkle 
vances. Mainly, they are those of the Society | or wreath, and therewith he sounded towards 
of Friends, to whom he shortly after this|the north with a strong, constant, equal, 
joined himself. He was ready, on all .occa-| and inarticulate voice, and the breath of his 
sions, to have a religious discussion with any | mouth issuing through it was asa flame of fire, 
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in form of a two edged-sword. Having fin- 
ished his sounding towards the north, he took 
the trumpet from his mouth, and held it in 
his right hand, with his arm stretched 
towards the east, and his face still to. 
wards the north, with his eyes intent 
towards heaven, his right ear turned upward, 
reclining towards the east, his mouth a little 
open, and his breath glowing therefrom as a 
lambent flame ; and as one hearkening, with 
deep attention, for fresh orders from the King 
of Kings. But I looked unto himself alone; 
and,in the twinkling of an eye,he set the trum- 
pet to his mouth again, with majesty and zeal, 
and, turning it towarithe earth, the breath 
of his mouth therethrough was as a stream 
of fire and brimstone, which pierced the earth, 
drove it hither and thither, and melted the 
stones before him. The city was then 
alarmed, and pale death appeared on every 
face ; the gay of this world were astonished, 
and the mighty thereof in war trembled in 
great amazement and fear, but knew not 
where to hide themselves.” 

This was in 1689-1690, when Story appears 
to have been deeply imbued with religious 
enthusiasm. He thought much upon relig- 
ious matters; and the highly imaginative 

. tone of his mind led him to see visions, and, 

occasionally, to be thrown into a sortof trance, 
in which “silence was commanded in him,” 
and which generally terminated in his writing 
along religious rhapsody, of high poetical 
merit, many of which are preserved in his 
journal. He did not, as we have before said, 
as yet join any sect ; but he attended worship 
at St. Cuthbert’s, as its service was not cele- 
brated with “pomp, show, and noise as at the 
Cathedral.” Religious doubts, however, at 
last threw his mind into such trouble and dark- 
ness, that he withdrew from attendance on any 
form of worship, in which state he remained 
until about the end of 1690, when he was 
seized with an inclination to inquire into the 
way and principles of the Society of Friends. 
The opportunity of doing so was offered him 
in May, 1691. He was staying at an inn in 
the west of Cumberland, kept by a Friend, by 
whom he was taken to a meeting at Brough- 
ton. The proceedings at this meeting affected 
Story so much as to attract universal notice. 
The Society welcomed him as a convert, and 
invited him to meet the “ Ministering 
Friend” at the house of Widow Hall, in 
Broughton ; and he afterwards dined with 
Richard Ribton, “an ancient and honorable 
Friend in the village.” 

Story returned to Carlisle, where the inn- 
keeper invited him, and persuaded him, to goto 
a great meeting of Friends, about four miles 
from that city. At this meeting, disputes 
ran jhigh on the subject of the discipline 








of the Society ; and, as Story had not yet 
professed himself a Friend, he got a hint 
to withdraw. His indecision in the matter 
was terminated by his being requested to ap- 
pear as a witness to the signature of some 
deeds which he had drawn (he had been prac- 
ticing as a conveyancer in Carlisle) for a friend 
of his, one Thomas Tod. Rather than take an 
oath, Story examined well his feelings, and, as 
the result, avowed himself'a Friend. Tod, who 
was much disgusted at the idea of losing his 
cause through any religious doubts on Story’s 
part, threatened him with fine and imprison- 
ment; but, his adversary yielding, he won his 
cause without requiring Story’stestimony. This 
happened at the Assizes at Carlisle, in 1691, 
when the city was unusually full of people, 
and Story found himself an object of universal 
curiosity. Some came to stare at him; some 
bowed low unto him, to see if he would bow 
in return ; others grinned and scoffed; and 
some, who dare not have done so before he 
professed the doctrines of the Society of 
Friends, insulted him. Story’s position, his: 
abilities and learning both as a lawyer and 
scholar, made his conversion remarkable; and 
it appears to have made much stir, both in 
the city und the county. It was, by some, 
proposed to have a general meeting of the 
clergy, to try and reconvert him,—a 
proposal which fell through, from the luke- 
warmness of the clergy, who rather shunned 
Story. It is, indeed, probable that, in both 
learning and polemics, he was more than a 
match for the local ministers, and that they 
knew it. Others, and among them his father, 
tried to get him to a tavern, to drink a hearty 
glass, with a view of raising his spirits into a 
more sociable temper ; they got him there, 
and then proposed the King, which toast 
Story refused to drink, and the meeting broke 
up, all parting good friends, but rather hav- 
ing their spirits reduced to his level, than his 
raised to theirs. Dr. Gilpin tried argument, 
but failed, after which Story was let alone. 
His father even became reconciled to his son’s 
conversion, by the thought that, as the Friends 
were an opulent people, and involved in many 
lawsuits about tithes, his son might do well as 
a lawyer among them. Story cut this hope 
short, by ne to practice, much to his 
father’s disgust. The old gentleman then 
seems to have comforted himself with an erro- 
neous idea that the Friends paid their minis- 
ters, and that his son would succeed in that 
line. 

Story, within a very short time after join- 
ing the Society of Friends, commenced go- 
ing the circuits of their meetings. His first 
journey was round Northumberland and 

orkshire, returning by the west of Cumber- 
land, where he attended meetings at Cocker- 
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mouth, Broughton, Allonby, and Longnew- 
ton. About the end of 1692, he joined with 
John Boustead and Thomas Rudd, and went 
a tour round Scotlind, « sre the party 
made the acquaintance of voe Tolbooth at 
> Edinburgh for creating a disturbance, by 
preaching, in the High Street. At Aber- 
deen, and at Elgin, they got into collision 
with the military authorities, and at the Jat- 
ter place were lodged in the guarid-house. 
They went as far north as Inverness, where 
they addressed the Highlanders, and also 
several of the officers of the garrison, who 
were friendly, unlike the gentlemen of their 
cloth at Elgin and Aberdeen. At Hamilton, 
they were mobbed by Cameronians, who ill- 
used them much, pelting them with dirt, beat- 
ing them,and making an attempt to duck 
Ruddin a well. In the following year, 
Story was appointed, with John Banks, of 
Brigham, to represent the Cumberland 
Friends, in the yearly meeting of the Society, 
in London. After his return, he came to a 
resolution to leave his father, who was still 
much vexed with his son’s defection from the 
law. Rather, however, than part with him, 
the old gentleman was willing to make over 
all his property to him. Story declined this 
offer, and again went up to London; and, 
after a tour among the Friends in the West 
of England, settled there, in 1695, as a con- 
veyancer. Through the interest of William 
Penn, whose warm friend he became, Story 
goon acquired a very large business, which 
he did not push so far as he might have done, 
for fear it should become a hindrance to him 
in the ministry. In London he continued to 
reside for some time, though he was frequently 
absent on long tours to attend meetings, visit- 
ing Ireland in company with William Penn, 
and also Scotland. While he was resident 
in London, Peter the Great visited England. 
Story, with another Friend, named Mollyson, 
called at the Czar’s lodgings, in York Build- 
ings, on pretence of inquiring about a cousin 
of Mollyson, who had been in Russia, in the 
Czar’s service. They saw the Czar and Prince 
Menzicoff, (sic, in Story’s journal,) and had a 
long discourse with him, through an inter- 
preter, by whose means the Czar inquired, 























































whatiuse can you be in any kingdom or Gov- 
ernment, seeing you will not bear arms and 
fight ?”” At the conclusion of their inter- 
view, they presented Peter with two Latin 
copies of Barclay’s “Apology for Quakerism,” 
and declined some gold which he offered as 
paymeut. The Czar returned the visit by 
appearing suddenly with Menzicoff at a 
Friends’ meeting in Gracechurch Street. 

(To be continued.) 



















when he learnt his visitors were Friends, “Of 
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Epucatep AptLity.—The Earl of Derby 


presided on Wednesday at the opening of a 
new building added to the Manchester Gram- 
mar School, and made a most able speech on 
the relation of education to “ getting on” in 
the world. He believed that the amount of 
aid given to clever lads, through exhibitions, 
bursaries, and so on, to perfect their educa- 
tion, would soon be so great that educated 
ability would become a cheap article in the 
market. ‘The young men must face that, and 
not despise all but intellectual labor, or think 
that the world must, because they are educa- 
ted, find them congenial employment. They 


must learn, as some foreign countries have 
learned, to make high culture compatible 
with very moderate means, and refinement 
exist without luxury. All this precisely cor- 
responds with Mr. Forster’s and Dr. Temple's 
idea, on which we have previously «welt, 
that the great effort should be to raise a 
whole class, not merely individuals out of 
their class. Only three in a thousand of them 
profit by their elevation, and the severe com- 
petition for bursaries, etc., which winnows 
their numbers, is directly beneficial both to 
them and to the country. No education is 
too high for all plowmen. The danger is an 
education for a few plowmen so high that 
they cau no longer consent to plow amidst a 
less educated class.—Spectator. 


esieeiilaaasiiesiineinn 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RISING IN TIME OF PUBLIC PRAYER. 

This subject having again become a prac- 
tical question in the Society of Friends, is 
worthy of a free and careful discussion. Like 
all other questions, it is better that it should 
be judged on its merits than by the rule of 
former practice. The line of argument drawn 
from the belief or manner of our predecessors, 
is calculated to bar further progress, and 
therefore, although it may be profitable to 
induce a wise caution, should itself be cau- 
tiously applied. That each generation should 
judge for itself what is true, expedient or be- 
coming, is the doctrine of the “ Inner Light” 
as opposed to tradition, by which all.genera- 
tions have been very much hampered in the 
inevitable progress of thought. 

What, thea, is the significance of the act— 
for itis only a sign—when a congregation 
rises to its feet, as one of its members engages 
in vocal prayer? No doubt it is intended to 
intimate a unity of spirit in the entreaty 
offered, and perhaps a reverent recognition 
of the Divine Presence thus openly invoked. 
As such, when sincere, it presents a becoming 
appearance of respect for God and sympathy 
with a fellow spirit, earnestly engaged in the 
most solemn and exalted of all human acts. 
But if unity of heart or faith be wanting, 








only the sign of respect remains, and the 
question then arises whether this is of suffi- 
cient importance to require the change of at- 
titude, while there is indifference or perhaps 
dissatisfaction with what is being uttered. If 
80, we ought at all times to arise when men 
appear to pray in our presence. 

ut again: granting some indication of 
our reverence for God, or sympathy with our 
brother, to be required by a good conscience, 
is rising to one’s feet the only fit or allowable 
sign of such just regard? Is not bowing the 
head equally significant? or, if not equally, 
still sufficiently so? Kneeling affords a still 
Stronger expression than rising, and some 
think this not more than the case requires. 
Why the person offering petitions for the 
whole should kneel, and those who are sup- 
posed to join in the request rise to their feet, 
is not easily explained. Or why either kneel- 
ing or standing should be regarded as the 
only fit attitude for the supplicant and those 
who respond, is not obvious. Jesus prayed 
audibly to His Father, both kneeling and 
standing, and doubtless often, when sitting 
with His friends, invoked the blessing of Him 
whom, although He reverenced, He yet feared 
not, but entreated as a gracious Pareat who 
delights in free intercourse with His children 
—an intercourse expressed not in one, but 
many methods and forms, all of which should 
be left free for the loving heart to select for 
itself. Suppose the intercourse of parents 
and childrea were encumbered with such 
ceremonials as many think essential to re- 
ligion! How much, both of the beauty and 
pleasure of life, would be removed! Why, 
then, as society advances ever toward a 
simpler and freer state, should we not vary 
our religious customs to suit the present taste 
or judgment of such as are engaged in seeking 
that communion by which the soul is purified 
and sustained ? 

There are special reasons why in social or 
public prayer the form chosen should be as 
simple as possible, When the heart isso infused 
with the spirit of prayer as to be qualified to 
utter itself audibly, and has made a com 
mencement of its address to God, it seems un- 
natural that the intimate engagement should 
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THe Church Journal censures a writer for 
using “the free and easy, as well as irrever- 
ent, style of the day, in speaking of apostles 
and holy men of old. It is ‘Matthew,’ and 
‘John, and ‘ Peter,’ and the like; by which 
mode of designating persons it may not un- 
reasonably be presumed that the writer thinks 
that he and others stand on a footing of 
equality, in this respect, at least, with those 
whom the Church names as‘ saints.’” But 
“the Church” herein differs notably from 
the Scriptures. In the New Testament the 
term “saints ” is applied to all believers, and 


is applied to men and women while living. 


« The Church ” gives the title only to such as 
the Pope has designated as worthy of it, and 
to them only after death Had our Lord 
said, ‘‘Thou art St. Peter,” there would be 
more reason for requiring us to say so. As 
it is, we do not know by what charter “ the 
Church,” whether of Rome, or of England, 
assumes to determine the relative sanctity we 
shall ascribe to men who have left the earth, 
and appeared before the Judge of ail.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. 


— — <9 


For Frievds’ Iutelligencer. 
THE INNER LIGHT. 
(‘‘As natural as grass and flowers.’’) 


Ono reading in the Intelligencer, some time 
ago, an article in which the Inner Light was 
said to be as natural as grass and flowers, 
some thoughts that had in earlier echool-day 
life presented themselves, were called vividly 
to mind,—thoughts and convictions relative 
to what might be termed the Philosophy of 
Inspiration, and which convictions became 
strengthened with more mature reflection. 

At that period when loving to search into 
the secret truths of nature, the structure of 
the ear, the formation of the eye, the peculiar 
natures of sound aad light, also the adaptation 
of each to the other,—sound to the ear and 
the ear to sound, light to the eye and the eye 
to light,—claimed my attention, calling forth 
much of wonder and admiration. Without 
entering into details in relation to these, I 
will make a few general remarks with refer- 
ence to the eye. 

It is found, from the peculiar powers of the 


be interrupted by the inevitable confusion of | eye for collecting aud refracting light, that 
an assembly rising to their feet. This cause has | all objects beheld are mirrored upon the inner 
induced the writer generally to assume a_| back surface ot its coating. The image is dis- 


standing position in order to avoid such inter- 
ruption. Others may feel differently, and I see 
no rule so proper for the government of the 
Church in this particular, as well as all others, 
as that laid down by the apostle Paul in regard 
to the observance of days, “ Let every one be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.” 
Epwarp RybDER. 
Brewsters, N. Y., Dec. 10th, 1871. 





tinctly formed, as images formed upon the sur- 
face of a metallic mirror, and as in case of 
the metallic surface, it remains only while 
light reflected from the object falls upon the 
surface. Impressions of these images formed 
in rapid succession as they may be, are car- 
ried by means of nerves runuing from the 
back part of the eye, to that great convolu- 
tion of nerves constituting the interior por- 
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tion of the mass of the brain, and they are 
traceable through this to the softer gray 
substance surrounding it. But of that mys 
terious connection by which the immaterial 
mind receives from this material organ, these 
impressions of images, and thus becomes cog- 
nizant of size, form, and color of objects 
comparatively in distance, all remains un- 
known. Here is met the line that reads, 
thus far shalt thou go and no farther. Be- 
yond this, all is veiled from the human un- 
derstanding. 

To those by nature sightless, into whose 
eyes light has never found its way, or owing 
to some imperfection in their structure, or in 
the complex nervous arrangement by which 
impressions are conveyed to that point where 
the mind may receive them, how strange, 
how incomprehensible must be the power of 
seeing! Their chief knowledge of surround 
ing objects being gained through the sense of 
feeling, how mysterious must be the nature 
of that faculty which enables others, in much 
less time and with less effort, to gain of ob- 
jects, even at some distance, a more accurate 
idea of size and form than they are able to 
obtain on close approximation. Neither can 
they have any conception of the world of 
color, with all its pleasing variegated tints. 

As with seeing and the other senses, im- 
pressions produced by hearing are traceable 
to that one point of- mysterious connection 
where the mind receives them. Impressions 
of sounds, with all their varying notes and 
cadences, by which the feelings may be 
soothed to serenity or stirred to their utmost 
depths, are conveyed through an organ, 
equally delicate with the eye, and as compli- 
cated in structure. An organ through which, 
by means of speech, the thoughts and feel- 
ings of one individual may be conveyed to 
the mind of another, giving rise to all the 
joys of social converse. To those who have 
never heard, the power of hearing must be 
equaily inconceivable, with that of seeing to 
those who have never seen. 

The omnipotent, omniscient and omnipres 
ent Spirit, He that planted the ear and formed 
the eye, and also established the other several 
media, throuzh which the mind becomes im- 
pressed with an understanding and knowledge 
of things pertaining to the material world, 
things wholly unlike itself in nature, and more- 
over by this means enables mind to hold com- 
munion with fellow mind,—shali He not pos. 
sess the power directly to impress our spiritual 
understanding, our immortal natures, consti 
tuted as they are in His own image and like- 
ness? Surely, it is not more mysterious, it 
is even less wonderful, that the mind should 
be thus immediately impressed by the all 
powerful and everywhere present Being, than 


that it should receive impressions from nat- 
ural things. 

It is by such impressions that our path of 
duty is unfolded to the spiritual eye, and the 
language is sounded into the spiritual ear, 
“This is the way; walk in it.” And this it 
is that constitutes the Inner Light, not only 
as natural as grass and flowers, but even less 
wonderful in its nature than the use of the 
various organs of the senses. But these im- 
pressions received from the Father must.also 
be through a medium, and that medium is 
the Son or Jesus Christ that is within us 
except we be reprobates. And this Christ is 
the Divine Life, the quickening, vivifying 
power in our souls, through which the Father 
becomes revealed to us. No man knoweth 
the Father save the Son, and he to whom the 
Son shall reveal Him. To those who have 
not heard or recognized the language of this 
inspeaking voice, or learned to distinguish 
the unfeldings to the spiritual eye, the pecu- 
liar nature of these must be as inconceivable 
as seeing to the ever blind, or hearing to the 
always deaf. As sound cannot reach the 


dull, cold ear of death, or light act upon eyes — 


no longer possessing a living sensibility to. its 
influence, neither can those Divine impres- 
sions be received unless the soul be quickened 
with Divine life, unless the Christ be living 
there ; and in order that His life-giving pres- 
ence may be with us, we must obey His 
teachings and become purified, for in a defiled 
temple he will not dwell. Here in part lies 
the reason why this Inner Light and in- 
speaking voice are so little recognized and 
known: because through our transgressions 
Christ is crucified and slain, and our means 
of access to the Throne of Grace, or of hold- 
ing communion with the Father of Mercies 
is cut off, until by His immediate power there 
has been a resurrection from death unto life. 
Here in part is found the cause, but in part 
only. By traditional teaching, many are 
led to believe the Great Supreme has ceased 
to reveal Himself to the rational immortal 
soul of man. Thus the attention is turned 
wholly from inward to outward sources as 
means of knowing His will, and His voice, 
even while present, is not recognized as His. 
That we may not be led astray, we must 
come to distinguish the voice of the True 
Shepherd from that of the stranger,—the 
stranger of our own creaturely will and 
imaginings. That we may distinguish His 
voice, we must keep silence before Him,—a 
silence of all fleshly reasonings and desires ; 
and come into the state that we may adopt 
the language, “Speak, Lord, thy servant 
heareth ; not my will but thine be done.” 
The different members of the human 
family are variously gifted, and thus qualified 
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for varying duties. Amongst those divers|a half mile from the central one. This dis- 
endowments, some are gifted with the power | play continued with frequent changes in ap- 
of prophecy, and the discerning of spirits. | pearance as the sun rose, for more than two 
Impressions made upon the spiritual ear, in| hours, when it attained its maximum of 
language clear and distinct as those produced | beauty. Then the central cone had entirely 
by the human voice through the external | disappeared, and the flanking columns ap- 
organ of hearing—communications of such | peared to be cut off by a line horizontal with 
things as the Father willeth should be known. | the sun, and assumed a form like a carpen- 
So also the spiritual eye may be impressed | ter’s square, with the horizontal arms turned 
with a vision of things in the future, past, or | from the sun and the others tending towards 
in the distance, or tending to illustrate some | the earth, except that these instead of being 
sacred truth or for wise purposes, the peculi-| parallelograms were cones of light united at 
. ar state and condition of one individual | their bases; the two vertical cones were con- 
may be made manifest to the mind of an-| nected at their apexes or points by a narrow 
other, by Him who is not only a God of love | and faintly luminous semicircle, the crown of 
and sure mercies, but also an acting, design-| the arch approaching the earth, while above 
ing Intelligence. Lituis Brown. | the sun and near the zenith appeared a pris- 
12th mo. 7th, 1871. matic bow reversed tothe sun, and apparent- 
—_—~ ly 100 feet in diameter. This was evidentiy 
Forciveness.—“I once saw,” said anj| caused by minute particles of snow in the 
Abbott of Sinai, “three solitaries who had | atmosphere; for though no cloud was visible 
received the same injury. The first was|there Was a perceptible agitation going on 
troubled and indignant ; but still, because he | in this bow, like the rolling of smoke or vapor 
feared Divine justice, he held his peace. The} on a calm morning. This remarkable ap- 
second rejoiced on his own account at the | pearance lasted for more than twenty minutes, 
evil treatment he had received, because he! and then gradually disappeared, though some 
hoped to be compensated therefor, but was | of its forms could be faintly seen until nearly 
sorry for him who had committed the outrage. | noon; the sky becoming more and more over- 
The third, thinking only of his neighbor’s sin, | cast with clouds until nightfall, threatening 
4 was so moved by it—for he truly loved him | another storm upon the morrow; but it re- 
f 3 ~~ —that he wept freely. Thus may we see, in | sulted only in a slight deposit of very light 
these three servants of God, the working of| crystals of snow, which seemed to confirm the 
three different motives: in one, the fear of| view that the phenomenon of the morning 
punishment ; in ‘another, the hope of reward ;| was owing to their presence. G. 8. T.” 
in the last, the unselfish tenderness of a per- 
fect love.” 
















































LOCAL INFORMATION, FURNISHED BY J. M. T. 
Bive Rivegk QuaRTERLY MEETING. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held 
Eleventh month 25th at Clear Creek, Illinois, 
and is composed of Blue River, Honey Creek, 
Benjaminville and Clear Creek Monthly 
Meetings. The first being nearly 300 mileg. 
distant, and the weather cold, no representa- 
tives were present, and only two from Honey 
Creek. 

The meeting-house is a neat frame build- 
ing, 24 by 46 feet, well furnished and com- 
fortable, and is situated in a beautiful grove. 

The weather was cold and the ground 
covered with snow, but the house was nearly 
full; many young people were in attendance, 
who were orderly and attentive. 

Testimonies were borne to the efficacy of 
that Light which was promised to all, and of 
the necessity of faithfulness. Two of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee, besides members 
ef other Quarterly Meetings, were present. 
The attendance of these appeared to give 
satisfaction to Friends of this remote section, 
by. whom this meeting is regarded almost like 
a Yearly Meeting (being held there but once 
in the year). 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A PHENOMENON. 
Santee Acgycy, llth mo. 22d, 1871. 

Thinking the enclosed might be of interest 
to the readers of the Intelligencer, I send it 
for that purpose. Winter has set in at least 
a month earlier than last year. We arecom- 
pletely snowed up at present, have had no 
mail for a week, and our river has been 

closed for nearly that length of time. 
“ This morning (22d) being very calm and 
- clear, the ground covered with snow to the 
et depth of fourteen inches, and the thermome- 
5 ter at 11 deg. below zero, we witnessed a most 
: magnificent display of the phenomenon pecu- 
liar to northern latitudes, known by the name 
of Parhelia, mock-suns or sun-dogs. Just be- 
fore the sun became visible above the hori- 
zon, a cone of light made its appearance over 
the coming luminary, with the base or broad- 
est part next to the earth, while above the 
apex or point of the cone was a circular disc 
of light, apparently five or six feet in diame- 
ter. This central column was flanked on 
both sides by luminous columns, distant about 
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The hearts of many, perhaps all in that 
region, appeared tender and in a suitable con- 
dition to receive the Good Seed. Some seem 
to have nourished and cherished the good 
word of Life already, until they are prepared 
to invite the brethren to come into the Lord’s 
vineyard, there to labor for Him who re. 
wardeth liberally all who are faithful to the 
manifestations of His holy will. 

May those who are fed to the fullness in 
the bosom of Society, remember these Friends 
in their scattered and isolated condition. 





<2 





WE are not worst at once. The course of evil 
Begins so slowly, and from such slight source, 

An infant’s hand might stem its breach with clay ; 
But let the stream get deeper, and philosophy— 
Ay, and religion tco—may strive in vain 

To turn the headlong torrent. 











FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I see much in thy present allotment to call 
forth the tenderest feelings and keep anxie 
ties awake. I can see and feel too that there 
is much outside of thy own habitation to 
cause seriousness. But, my dear friend, why 
get into the cave and make that thy dwell- 
ing? When Elijah hid himself in the cave, 
the query was, “ What dost thou here, Elijah?” 
It does not appear that this was an accepta 
ble state. And even when the priests went 
down to the bottom of Jordan, it was not for 
them to remain there, but to bring up stones 
of memorial. Perhaps I have been as prone 
to get into a depressed state as most others, 
and still feel that J have as much to keep me 
there. Still with the hands sometimes hang. 
ing down and ready to give out by the way, 
our motto ought to be, “ Faint, yet pursuing.” 
There are three kinds of trials: Those sent 
immediately by our Father, it may be deep 
afflictions even like the giving up of our own 
lives, yet there is a support under them from 
the supporting arm. But those brought upon 
us by others, how keen are they, and hard 
to bear ; and the third, which we bring upon 
ourselves by our own unfaithfulness or devia. 
tions—sins of omission and commission. I have 
tasted all and found them all bitter. But we 
may live through and above them all, if our 
hearts are right in the sight of our Father, 


and again rejoice on the banks of deliver- 
ance. 





What a blessed gift is the power to ad- 
- minister the word of sympathy to the sor- 
rowing and afflicted. Some have it in large 
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sion, and the little word thus spoken, or the 


pressure of the hand given under the feeling 
of Christian sympathy, is truly often much 
more than the cup of cold water, which if 
given in the name of a disciple shall bring a 
disciple’s reward. May we not understand 
by this, if the gift is exercised under the in- 
fluence of divine Love, it shall receive the 
blessing of enlargement. 

When we consider the great amount of 
suffering there is in the world, we can but 
regret when there is reason to believe that 
any who have this gift are unfaithful in its 
occupancy, and withhold the drop that might 
sweeten an otherwise bitter cup. Indeed, 
were we all faithful to our individual gifts in 
all their beautiful variety, we would surely 
be instrumental more largely than we are, 
in promoting the happiness and peace and 
| best welfare of those around us. Our pro- 
| fession, if we were faithful to it, would lead 
‘us up to this high standard. I know there 
| is a progression in the truth, but I more and 
more highly value the ancient landmarks, and 
I want us to adhere to them. Among these 
stands conspicuous the exhortation, “Mind the 
Light.” This is good through all time. It 
loses nothing of its value as time rolls on, 
and obedience to it yields as good fruit now 
as ever. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 23, 1871. 


MARRIED. 
BURLING—SCHUREMAN.—On Fifth-day, the 
14th of Twelfth montb, 1871, at the residence of the 
brid», New Rochelle, N. Y., under the care of Pur- 
chase Monthly Meeting, William Burling to Mattie 
E., only daughter of the late Joseph Schureman ; 
all of the former place. 


699 


DIED. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the 12th inst., George E. Lip- 
pincott, a highly esteemed member and overseer of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 624 
year of his age. 





At the request of Race Ftreet First-day School, 
Dr. J. Gibbous Hunt and Wm. Canby Biddle have 
kindly consevted to exbibit views in eastern coun- 
tries, &c., with remarks thereon by the latter 
Friend, on Fourth-day evening next, Twelfth month 
27th, at 74 o’clo’k, at Race St. meeting-house. All 
interested are invited. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NEMAHA AGENCY. 
Extracts from a letter from Thos. Light- 
foot, on the general improvement and condi- 
tion of the Indians at the Nemaha Agency :— 
* * * “Qur school children the past 
year have been comfortably clethed by the 


_meazure. It seems to be their peculiar mis- | different Aid Societies; and it has been re- 
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marked by visitors, that in neatness and 
cleanliness they compare well with those in 
the neighboring public schools. Two years 
ago a filthy, naked, painted, hungry, sore, 
half-sick little company presented themselves 
in our school-room. Their faces were stolid 
and vacant, and only four of them could un- 
derstand a word of English. If those who 
have given and labored so generously and 
faithfully could look in now and see these 
poor little creatures transformed into bright, 
happy children, busily and understandingly 
engaged with book, slate, map and black- 
board, knowing nearly everything we ay, 
and learning to talk, we think they would 
feel more then paid, and be glad to continue 
the good work a while longer. We well know 
that it is but little we could have done with- 
out help. 

From the appropriation made by Congress 
one year ago,. we have built, or finished 
rather, five houses, new roofed and repaired 
all the old ones, which were in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, dug one well, bought atoves 
and horses, of which an account with vouch- 
ers has been rendered to the Superintendent. 
We have remaining between +eventy and 
eighty dollars, with which we propose to buy 
flooring, roofing, windows, doors, glass, nails, 
&c., to finish two log houses now partly built. 
Then all our funds will be used, and the 
people will not all be housed. Last winter 
we hxd four families in the house now occu- 
pied by the Industrial Home; these, and 
others, live at present in bark houses, but 
will have to go into the tents to winter; seve- 
ral would get out logs and build houses, if 
they could be furnished with material to 
finish them, and in the spring would open 
farms. This would be very gratifying,—we 
are so anxious while we are here, to see this 
wretched tent life done away with. A few 
hundred dollars expended in this way would 
do so much permanent good, that we could 
not feel clear without asking for it. If way 
does not open we will try to be satisfied and 
wait; but if Friends’do decide to do this 
thing, and will inform us as soon as con- 
venient, we will get to work at once. We 
have only one carpenter, and cannot get on 
very fast. The Indians themselves put up 
the logs, chink and plaster. I think the ex- 
pense of each house will be about fifty dol- 
lars. A young man has just married one of 
our 1 girls, and we feel much interested 
in them and desirous to have them begin 
the world in the right way—break prairie, 
and have a home next spring. 

We are particularly anxious about two 
other women; both were formerly mission 
girls, can talk English, read and write; one 
is a widow with four children; these we 


earnestly recommend to the care of Friends ; 
and there are several others on our minds 
if way opens for more. 

The store established here last year, through 
the liberality of individual friends, has heen 
a great success. The reduction in prices, 
and the exclusion of “ Indian goods,” such as 
beads, paint, &c., have added much to the 
comfort of the people, by enabling them to . 
procure many household conveniences and 
appliances of civilized life hitherto unknown 
in their homes. 

The Industrial Home, which received the 
encouragement and help of Philadelphia 
Friends, is doing well, and will, we think, 
confer much good not only upon the few 
children there cared for, but also upon others 
by the silent influence of example. Our In- 
dians have, we are happy to say, worked 
more and to better advantage this year than 
ever before. Last winter they cut and sold 
ties to the railroad passing through their 
reserve; this helped them to eke out their 
slender annuities until the spring payment, 
and there was no suffering for want of food. 
Their crops were put in early last spring, 
and, with two or three exceptions, were well 
attended to; and through the season they 
labored diligently in securing hay for the 
cattle and horses for the coming winter. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Committee of Management in thus pre- 
senting to the Association their annual report 
as usual, commemorative as it were of the 
thirty-sizth year of its existence, will confine 
themselves principally to the statistical infor- 
mation, which it is their province to give, 
without indulging in much comment as to 
the importance of sustaining it. 

Before passing, however, to these figures, 
it may be well to advert a little to the Li- 
brary reom, and the cases containing the 
books, the separate classification of the latter 
being such that the various tastes of visitors 
ean be accommodated without interfering 
with each other. .This is especially the case 
with the “juvenile and abridged ;” located as 
they are, our young borrowers can take their 
own time in making their selections without 
being incommoded by, or incommoding their 
elder friends. 

The experiment of substituting sash doors 
in lieu of the ordinary wire screens, as first. 
tried on a portion of the north side of the 
room, has proved so satisfactory in protecting 
the books from the dust, that it was couclud- 
ed to continue the improvement so far as was 
deemed advisable at the time to appropriate 
funds for the purpose, in the hope that ere 
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long the whole of the books will be thus pro 
tected. 

And as tothe books themselves, we believe 
they may truly be designated as a “ choice 
selection,” with quite as few objectionable 
works as would probably be found in any 
other library with so large a number of vol- 
umes. 

Of course, nothing really objectionable has 
been purposely introduced, and yet with all 
our care this may occasionally happen. 
Whenever this does occur, a standing invita- 
tion has always existed for any friend to call 
the attention of the committee to the fact. 

Some idea as to how these have been ap- 
preciated, may be formed from the fact that 
during the year 4,186 books have been taken 
out on 1705 applications, being an increase 
in the circulation over that of last year of 
875 volumes. 

The room was closed, as usual, one month 
during the summer season, and two weeks at 
Yearly Meeting time. 

During the past year we have pursued the 
same course that appears to have been taken 
by previous Committees of Management in 
the selection of books. Whilst our scientific 
case contains many valuable works of refer- 
ence, in addition to a large number by the 
very best authors, treating on scientific sub- 
jects of almost every description. We have 
not felt at liberty to add very largely to this 
class, and especially to increase materially 
the number of “ books of reference” only, 
these being of interest to but few, and but 
little used. 

Possessed of no endowment, and obliged to 
husband the resonrces of the Association, we 
have believed that in the purchase of books 
the most judicious expenditure would be that 
of accommodating the tastes of the largest 
number of visitors possible, so far as might 
be done with good judgment as to the charac- 
ter of the selection, rather than the intro- 
duction of a few costly works. 

The increase of the Library during the 


are minors, more than one half of these being 
under fifteen years of age.” 

He also reports the new books as being 
“ eagerly sought after and read with interest,” 
adding his belief “that the institution is as 
much appreciated and as useful as at any 
former period, and that he is not aware that 
any books have been lost during the year.” 

Catalogues can be procured of the Libra- 
rian at 25 cents each. These catalogues are 
valuable for reference at home, and greatly 
aid visitors in the selection of their books. 

It will be remembered that the Committee 
on Management, appointed in the year 1863, 
acting under the suggestions of the Associa- 
tion, established, with the assistance of other 
friends not especially connected with the Li- 
brary, a literary association under the title of 
“ Friends’ Social Lyceum.” From that time 
to the present, that Association has continued 
to meet one evening in each week for about 
six months in the year, and the results have 
been very gratitying. Its proceedings are 
regulated by a committee of this body acting 
in conjunction with a similar committee ap- 
pointed by them; the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation furnishing an annual report of the 
exercises for record on our minutes. 

These reports have been very satisfactory, 
and: successive Committees of Management 
have been encouraged to continue their in- 
terest therein. In reference to these meet- 
ings, it has been truly said that “ these social 
comminglings have brought Friends nearer 
together in feeling, and have had a tendency 
to beget a mutual interest between the elder 
and younger members of the Society that 


cannot but be advantageous to both.” 
* * * * 
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Tn conclusion, it becomes the duty of the 
Committee to present the financial condition 
of the Library Association as per settlement 
of the Treasurer’s account to this date, viz. : 


RECEIPTS, 


Balance on hand at last settlement Ps $ 54 03 
Sundry subscriptions and donations . 486 50 





past year has been 189 volumes, comprising | Discount received on several bills . +a 
about 158 works, uf which six volumes were | Finescollected . . «© + - 15 45 
donations, while the whole number of 7,377 "$560 92 
volumes now catalogued is classified as fol- ” 
lows, viz. : EXPENDITURES. 

Abridged and Juvenile, . ‘ r . 1198|Cashpaidfornew books . . «. ($208 11 
Scientific, ~ 2 ee we) 6862 | Librarian’s salary to, oe 130 00 
Religious, . : : x 3 ; . 1704 | Insurance on books . . . 16 50 


Voyages and Travels, ; : ‘ - 730 
History and Biography, ° - . - 1180 
Miscellaneous, . ° ° A . . 1773 


Commissions for collecting subscriptions . 48 25 
New cases ° . . . 83 52 
Incidental expenses, including cleaning 

room, printing and distributing annual re- 
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From the Annual Report of the Librarian “$531 44 
we learn that “during the past year nearly, meaaliane 
400 persons have used the Library, mostly | Leaving a balance on hand of $29 48 


members of our Society, a majority of whom! For our collector, Jonathan Pugh, who 
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will shortly call on Friends for their contri- 
butions, we again ask a continuance of their 
liberality towards the support of an institu- 
tion, that is evidently productive of much 
good. 

The Library is now open, as heretofore, on 
Fourth and Seventh-day evenings, for the 
accommodation of Friends generally, and 
on Seventh-day afternoon for the exclusive 
accommodation of females. Entrance from 
Fifteenth street. 

Extract from the minutes. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 

Phliadelphia, Tenth month 11th, 1871. 





PAST AND PRESENT. 


The clergy of London are setting the ex- 
ample of lecturing in their churches to the 
poorer classes upon social subjects. It has 
long been found and lamented that no 
amount of preaching upon religious topics 
will draw the bulk of the workingmen of 
England to church. A few preachers there 
are, like Spurgeon and Newman Hall, who 
can draw crowds of attentive and earnest 
listeners, but this is not the case with the 
vast majority of the clergy, and especially 
the clergy of the Established Church of 
England. Many zealous and enlightened 
men among the latter, like Archbishops 
Thomson and_ Taitt, Dean Stanley, Bishops 
Ell:cott and Wilberforce, and the Dean of 
Chester, are heartily encouraging the system 
of extending the range of the subjects usual- 
ly dealt with in the pulpit, and lecturing in 
large interiors, like those of St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey and St. James’s Hall, gratui- 
tously to all comers, on attractive topics. 
In this way the Dean of Westminster lately 
illustrated the history and topography of 
Palestine to great crowds. Following his 
example, Canon Gregory has been lecturing 
in St. Paul’s on the present social condition 
of England as compared with what it was at 
the Revolution of 1688, and it must be con- 
fessed that it required some little courage. to 
deal with this subject honestly, considering 
the present temper of the working classes, 
and their avowed hostility to the Church. 
But the reverend gentleman appears to have 
spared no pains to ascertain facts, and to set 
them forth plainly. They present no cause 
for congratulation. The following are among 
the prominent facts cited by Canon Gregory : 
In 1688, the popuiation of England and 
Wales was between five and a quarter and 
five and a half millions, while it is now over 
twenty-one millions. At the former period 
‘the income of the people from all sources was 
reckoned at one hundred and seven and a 
half millions of pounds sterling ($537,500,- 
000,) while in 1867 it was reckoned at six 





hundred and sixty-two millions ($3,310,000,- 
000.) It has, therefore, increased more than 
fifty per cent. more rapidly than the popula- 
tion; but the masses of the latter have not 
benefitted thereby proportionally. Thus, in 
1867, there were 7500 persons, or one in 
every 2800, who possessed incomes of or ex- 
ceeding $25,000 a year; and of these one- 
third derived their income from some pro- 
fession, trade or official position. In 1688, 
only 160 persons, or one in every 34,375, en- 
joyed an equal revenue ; but not one of them 
derived it from a profession, trade or office. 
On the other hand, house rent, meat, and 
bread did not then command one-fourth of 
their present prices. Homespun clothing was 
universally worn by the working and the 
middle classes, and could be made at moder- 
ate cost. The making of it was the principal 
occupation of the women, who were thence 
called “spinsters.” It is recorded that the 
carpenters engaged on the rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral were paid two shillings and 
six pence a day, and the bricklayers and 
stone masons three shillings; the hodmen 
received eighteen pence a day, and the watch- 
men eight pence a night. But one shilling 
was then equal to two and six pence now, or 
two and a half times more, consequently a 
carpenter received 6s. 3d., or $1.50 a day, 
and the others in like proportion. There is 
one class existing now which was not to be 
found in 1688, namely, persons of the upper 
and middle classes, whose incomes are on the 
level of those of mechanics. In 1867, there 
were 1,003,000 such persons, whose incomes 
were exempted from the income tax, because 
their earnings fell below $500 a year. Canon 
Gregory went into a variety of other com- 
parisons, but the result of his figures is, that 
the very rich have multiplied twelvefold be- 
tween 1688 and 1867, for in the first of these 
years only one person in every 34,375 bad an 
income equivalent to $25,000 a year, whilst 
in the last there was one in every 2800 equal- 
ly wealthy. The moderately rich have also 
considerably added to their numbers relative- 
ly, as one in 500 had incomes ranging from 
$5000 to $25,000 in 1867, while only one in 
854 had an equal jncome in 1688. The pro- 
portion of persons possessing a moderate com- 
petency, of from $1000 to $5000 a year, was 
about equal; but the proportion of those en- 
joying incomes varying from 5000 to $15,000 
was completely changed, for while one per- 
son in 13 was in that position in 1688, only 
one in 20 was equally removed above want 
in 1867. These figures show that, of the 
annual increase of the national capital 
(which increase is estimated at $750,000,000), 
the vast proportion adds only to the wealth of 
the few, and is not so distributed as to in- 
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crease the comforts of the many. In 1688, | cupied by about two millions of a brave and in- 
one-third of the population was not depend: | tellectual, but idle and vicious race of arti- 





ee 


ent upon hand labor, and was in a state of | sansand cultivators,far below the Neapolitans, 


comparative comfort; while in 1867 only 
five millions out of twenty-one millions were 
equally well circumstanced. In 1688 four 
out of the five and a half millions of the 
population lived in villages and hamlets ; 
whilst in 1867 more than thirteen out of the 
twenty one millions lived in places having a 
population of not less than 2000 each; more 
than one third had their homes in London 
and seventy one other large cities. The great 
evil of this is, that the rich live apart from 
the poor, with little or no iutercourse except 
what relates to employment, taking no inter- 
est in each other, but rather feeling a bitter 
antagonism, the rich too often despising and 
trampling on the poor, and the poor too often 
hating and envying the rich, and forming 
schemes, like those of the Communists. This 
feeling is fast growing in intensity, and 
threatens untold dangers to the social fabric. 
But in 1688 the aristocracy and the landed 
gentry lived in the midst of their tenants 
and dependants, and were beloved and re 
spected. They exercised considerale influ 
ence on account of their position, and because 
of their kindness to and sympathy with their 
poor neighbors, they helped to civilize them. 
And as the laborer had a rough sufficiency 
of the vecessaries of life, personal intercourse 
with his wealthy neighbors was not humiliat- 
ing, Dor was it restricted by the pride of the 
latter as it unfortunately is neow.—Public 


Ledger. 
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Fuss 1s sor Work.—The fact that fuss is 
not work you may see illustrated almost any 
day, and almost anywhere. As you goalong 
the street, you see two horses harnessed to 
gether before a car. One of them makes a 
great fuss, as if he had all the world bebind 
him, and was in eagar haste to get it just 
where he wants it to be. He dances and 
prances, jumps up and down, and springs 


whom of all Europeans they most resemble, 
—Mohammedans penetrated at once with 
fatalism and with that dreadful Sufee infi- 
delity which, recognizing alike God and 
good, holds that neither has any moral 
obligation; and with about two mil- 
lions of pastoral nomads, socially on a level 
with the Bedouins, morally, we believe, below 
them. The feeble, scattered, and decaying 
population of weary voluptuaries, cowed 
peasants, and savage herdamen is ruled by 
perhaps the worst government, the one most 
inefficient for good, which ever afflicted man- 
kind,—by a clan of despotic satraps. If Persia 
has really been struck, as now seems certain, 
by that most horrible of scourges, a culmin- 
ating famine, a famine increasing through 
three successive years, a famine like that 
of Orissa, or of Rajpootana, or the Great 
Famine of North India, a famine of forage 
as well as cereals, words will not suffice to 
describe the extent of a calamity which, if it 
lasts another year—and the time has passed 
for rain—may almost blot Persia out of the 
nations. 

The Eelyaut or Bedouin tribes have been 
fighting for three years against continuous 
drought, until at last forage is unprocurable, 
and their stock has perished. They cannot 
march to more fertile pastures, for the drought 
has desolated the whole pastoral country, and 
if they wander beyond it they will be treated 
as enemies, even if there exist means to feed 
them beyond the frontier. Besides, their 
means of locomotion—that is, of travelling 
hundreds of miles through dried-up plains— 
must have failed them, and the only course 
visible to themselves will be to practise the 
resignation which in extreme moments never 
fails a Mohammedan, to live on less than will 
keep them alive, and await calmly either re- 
lief or death. They are doing this in known 
places, and what their fate must be in the 


into the collar with all his might, and then | encampments whence news never ‘reaches 


falls back from it because all does not give 
waytohim. The other makes no fuss at all. 
He stops and starts at the signal, wastes no 
strength in violence, but puts his whole weight 
into the collar just when it is needed. The 
one makes the fuss, the other does the work. 


——_ —+-—~we 


THE FAMINE IN PERSIA. 


| Europe or even India, in the more arid plains 
and the dry vaileys in the hills, it is ghastly 
even to conjecture. The conveyance of 
forage to the dying Bedouins is simply im- 
possible, for the pack animals, marching 
| through blighted provinces, would eat more 
jthan they could carry, and except beasts of 
burden there are no means of conveyance. 


Persia is an immense country of mountain, | There are no roads, no rivers, no railways, no 
and desert, and prairie, unirrigated by man | canals, no means of transporting caravans of 
and insufficiently watered by nature; with | food. The “ cities” might ray out supplies to 
comparatively few trees, and full of vast arid | certain limited distances; but, with one excep- 
plains which with water would yield like Lin- | tion, a city in Persia is a collection of houses 
colnshire, but without it are aboutas cultura-|tenanted by people with less power to help 


ble as the Place de la Concorde; the whole oc- | than one of our large northern villages would 
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in extremity exhibit, with one year’s store of 
-grain at most, and no accumulated wealth 
whatever. Besides, the famine must have 
extended to the cities, and the worst stories of 
suffering come from them, from Teheran, and 
Tabreez, and Busbire, the last the richest and 
most accessible place in Persia. If the people 
in Bushire are dying daily; if in Ispahan, 
under the shadow of the Court, 12,000 are 
known to have perished; if in Kazeroon out 
of 10,000 people only 2,000 remain,—and all 
these statements can be surpassed from the 
official records of Orissa,—there is visibly no 
help to be hoped for from within Persia itself. 
The famine, moreover, is not at an end.— 
Spectator. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea ; 
There’s a kindness in His justice 

Which is more than liberty. 


There is no place where earth’s sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven; 

There is no place where earth s failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 


For the love of God is broader 

Than the measures of man’s mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 

Is most wonderfully kind. 


If our love were but more simple 
We should take Him at His word ; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 
— Faber. 





THE BEST THAT I CAN, 


** Tcapnot do much,” said a little star, 
‘*To make the dark world bright ! 
My silvery beams cannot struggle far 
Through the folding gloom of night ; 
But I’m only a part of God’s great plan, 
And I'll cheerfuily do the best I can.’’ 


“* What is the use,’’ said a fleecy cloud, 
‘** Of these few drops that I hold? 

They will hardly bend the lily prond, 
Though caught io her cup of go d; 

Yet Iam a part of God’s great plan, 

So my treasure I'll give as weil as [ can.”’ 


A child went merrily forth to play ; 
But a thought, like a silver thread, 
Kept winding in and out all day 
Through the happy, golden head: 
Mother said, ‘‘ Darling, do all you can, 
For you are a part of God’s great plan.’’ 


She knew no more than the glancing star, 
Nor the cloud with its chalice fall, 


How, why, and for what all strange things were— 


She was only ach ld at school! 
Bot she thought, ‘‘ It is part of God’s great plan 
That even I should do all I can.’”’ 


She helped a younger child slong 
When the road was rvugh to the feet, 

And she sang from her heart a little song 
That we all thought passing sweet ; 

And her father, a weary, toil-worn man, 

Said, ‘‘I will do likewise the best that I ean.”’ 
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Our best? Ah, children, the best of us 
Must hide our faces away, 
When the Lordiof the vineyard comes to look 
At our task at the close of the day! 
But for strength from above (’tis the Master’s plan) 
We'll pray, and we’ll do the best we can. 
—Selected. 


—--—--49n———-— - 


Mrxrinc with Srrancers.—The effect of 
mixing with new people, who have new ideas 
and new methods of thought, is very salutary. 
Always to see the same people, do the same 
things, feel the same way, produces a stagnant 
condition of the mind and -eart that is very 
distressing to behold. There are thousands 
of invalids who might be greatly benefitted 
by getting away from home, if, only for a 
short time, to mix with strangers, and to be 
touched with the magnetism of the great 
world as it courses in its accustomed rounds. 
And there are mental and moral invalids 
who need the same change to get their mind 
and heart enlarged, and let in a little more of 
the great light of life. Outside influences are 
very valuable to those who at home have 
been well trained by healthful influences in 
early youth, so that they can avoid the snares 
and pitfalls into which those who go blindly 
often fall. 

THE GATE OF BRITISH INDIA. 
BY PROF, WM. WELLS. 

Our veteran and honored statesman, Mr. 
Seward, in a shert account of his famous 
journey around the world, alluded to Aden, 
the port of Southern Arabia, as the “ Gate of 
British India.” 

Now to many it may seem strange that an 
Arabian port can with propriety receive this 
appellation ; but it is in reality a very fitting 
one, and is becoming more so yearly, as the 
direct commerce between the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Indian Ocean is being increased 
by the facility offered in the Suez Canal. The 
nation that has made of the great East In- 
dian peninsula an immense trading mart 
could scarcely pass by the seacoast of South- 
ern Arabia without casting longing eyes on. 
some one of its ports as an entrepét for their 
Oriental trade. And the practical glance of 
English mariners soon fixed on Aden, near 
the entrance to the Red Sea, as the one which 
they coveted. 

Most of the ports of this coast are termed 
“ monsoon ports”—that is, they need to have 
two anchorages for the two monsoon seasons, 
or for the sudden change ef wind during the 
prevalent summer or winter monsoon. The 
light Arabian vessels can change their posi- 
tions in a few minutes, on the indications of 
a change of wind ; but not so the heavy Eng- 
lish traders. Before these can weigh anchor 
and move they may be overtaken by the hur- 
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ricane and driven ashore. But the port of 
Aden is composed of a deep bay, with a nar- 
row entrance, and on its waters the largest 
vessels are safe from either monsoon or any 
sudden change of wind. 

The English acquired it in 1839 by honor- 
able purchase from the Sultan of Saheg ; but 
this ruler had scarcely parted with this 
“ pearl of his realm” before he repented the 
deed, and endeavored to recover it by force | 
of arms. The English maintained their hold 
of it, however; and then, in erder to hold a 
rod in terror over the treacherous Arab, de- 
clined to pay down the purchase money, and 
even to this day simply pay a high interest 
on it, and thus have ever ready a means of 
punishing bad faith by withholding pay- 
ments, which are always most acceptable to 
these greedy chiefs. 

Taught by this lesson, however, the Eng- 
lish immediately began a system of fortifica- 
tions toward the land side; and finally con- 
structed an immense fortress across the Isth- 
mus, that fully protects the point from any 
attack. This makes the English possessions 
an isolated territory, which the Arabs in their 
flowery speech call an “island in the land.” 
Aden proper is reached by a long tunnel 
through solid rock, and when the gates to 
this are closed it is as safe from land attack 
as if it were in the ocean. 

When the English took possession of Aden 
it was a mere heap of ruins of its former 
greatness ; so much so that the officers pitched 
their tents there rather than occupy its mis- 
erable huts. It thus received the name of 
“Camp,” which it retains to this day in 
English mouths; in contradistinction to the 
Point, or extremity of the peninsula. The 
greatest need of Aden is water, which can 
only be obtained by means of cisterns; and 
even this is a precarious dependence, for the 
tropical rains never fall in the coast lands 
and the winter rains often fail to appear. For 
the last three years there has been scarcely 
any rain. This fact necessitates the con- 
struction of great reservoirs, called cisterns; 
and the ruins of a eeries of these, built prob- 
ably by the Turks, ages ago, were found by 
the English. These they greatly enlarged by 
walling up a series of rocky chasms, some 
twelve in number, one above the other; so 
that when the upper one was full it would 
flow over into those below, and thus produce 
a terrace of reservoirs. This stupendous 
work was so successful that last spring, after 
a drought of the three years, there was still 
water in the upper one. 

This difficulty of procuring water induced 
the English to discourage immigration, forin 
case of siege a large population would be 
embarrassing and a source of weakness. But 


the very fact that nothing is grown on the 
peninsula, and that even Aden proper is de- 
pendent for its supplies on the neighboring 
territory, induced a large immigration, not- 
withstanding every endeavor to prevent it. 
Those who bring to it supplies must find ac- 
commodations, and finally gain a resting- 
place, while the free institutions of the Eng- 
lish have made it very popular with the Jews 
and the Pariahs, who there find protection 
against their Arabian perseeutors. The re- 
sult is an astonishing increase in pumbers. 
The English found six hundred souls there, 
and these in the following year had ircreased 
to over 4,000. In 1858 there were 20,000; 
in 1867, 27,000 ; and now there is a popula- 
tion of about 30,000 all told. About one- 
fifth of these are Arabs; and then there is a 
large floating population of Arabs, who now 
seem to find their greatest pleasure in coming 
to Aden, although for many years they an- 
noyed the English by the isolated or con- 
certed attacks of the neighboring tribes. 

But the English seem to have conquered 
all opposition by their arms, or by the pur- 
chase of neighboring coast territories, to keep 
it vut of the hands of other Europeans; and 
their position in Southern Arabia is vow un- 
questioned, so that they simply keep a small 
garrison for defence. They have acted wisely 
in not endeavoring to make corquests in the 
interior ; for Arabia is not yet prepared for 
the policy of India, and would resist it must 
strenuously. But they are, nevertheless, 
working in by flank movements, and making 
commercial treaties with the neighboring 
sultans and chiefs, or paying them an annual 
tribute, according to the importance of their 
provinces for England. And these Arab 
chiefs are extremely sensitive to the yearly 
stipends, to which are added, when they 
choose to come to Aden, valuable presents 
and English hospitality. Thus the English 
are making moral conquests, which are com- 
pletely destroying the former Moslem fanati- 
cism of these tribes, and the change of senti- 
ment is extremely marked. 

This whole matter is treated of in a most 
intelligent and instructive manner by Maltzan, 
a German Orientalist, who is spending years 
in all these Eastern regions, and making their 
intimate acquaintance his life study. He 
especially notes the fact that the English 
humor the native Arabs almost to a fault, so 
that the mest devout Moslem can make no 
other complaint against his rulers than that 
of being Christians. The Kadi of Aden is 
the arbiter of all petty differences between 
his own co-religionists and Jews and Chris- 
tians, an amount of tolerance unheard of 
under Christian rulers, and one that calls 
forth no small measure of complaint from 
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Europeans, who throughout the Orient are in 
the habit of treating the natives with indig- 
nity, and then shielding themselves behind 
their consuls. A young English lord, who 
boxed a Moslem’s ears, was made to pay a 
considerable fine for the pleasure—a circum- 
stance that set the natives to singing pzans 
regarding English justice. 

All this is evidently done in the desire to 
concilitate the Arabs, and reconcile them to 
the fact that an infidel nation is in possession 
of a portion of their sacred earth. That this 
is worldly wisdom is doubtless true, and the 

¥ proof of it is found in the extraordinary 
growth of Aden. ven the neighboring 
Mocha is sinking before it, and the southern 
emporium of the coffee trade is being trans- 
ferred to Aden. This inducement will bring 
to it crowds of Arabs, who will become more 
and more accustomed to European customs, 
and weaned away from their Moslem fanati- 
cism. 

Maltzan asserts that fifty years will see the 
English in quiet possession of all the southern 
portion of Arabia—not as conquerors, but as 
traders and travellers; and he also maintains 
that it is rich in treasures still undreamed of, 
that only need to be made accessible to 
European commerce to give them and their 
region where they are found a vast influence 

¥ in the commercial world. This circumstance, 
coupled with the fact that Aden is so con- 
venient a stopping place for all British ves- 
sels passing through the Suez Canal to the 
Red Sea and the Oriental waters, makes the 
port of growing significance and constitutes 
it the Gate of British India.— The Independ- 


ent. 





HOME TEACHING. 


Of all the ideas of education that prevail 
in the community, there is none more general, 
or more pernicious, than that which limits 
education to the school room. Children learn 
indeed certain important things at school. 
But parents cannot be too often reminded of 
the truth that the great preponderance of the 
educational forces which act upon a child is 
to be found outside of the school room—in 
the street, the play-ground, the nursery, and 
the home circle. Even that part of a child’s 
mental and moral growth which comes from 
the school room depends largely for its quality 
and amount upon the moulding influences 
received elsewhere. School is at best only an 
assistant; it can never be a substitute for 
home training. Parents are by necessity 
educators. They can no more divest them- 
selves ef the office than the sun in heaven 
can divest himself of his influence upon animal 
and vegetable life, or the moon can make her 
circuits without affecting the tides. From 























the first smile of recognition that passes be- 
tween the infant and its mother, down to the 
full companionship and communion of ma- 
tured manhood and womanhood, a process of 
education is going on in the household circle, 
and the leading factor in this work is what 
the parent does and is. The words, the ac- 
tions, the opinions, the example of the parent, 
whatever the parent is or does, or fails to be 
and to do, operate on the mind and manners, 
the words and actions of the child with a 
silent, persistent, pervasive influence, like that 
of light or heat or other of the great agencies 
of nature.—S. S. Times. 





Tue way is long, my children, long and rough ; 
The moors are dreary, and the woods are dark ; 
But he that creeps from cradle on to grave, 
Unskilled save in the velvet course of fortune, 
Hath missed the discipline of noble hearts. 


CAPITAL LOST AND GAINED. 

In all the estimates of the damage done by 
the Chicago conflagaration, it seems to be as- 
Sumed that, however much insurance may 
distribute the burden, yet there has been an 
actual dead loss of the houses and property 
swept away by the fire, which is so many 
millions of property dropped out of exist- 
ence, making the United States, on the whole, 
so many millions poorer. But it is an inter- 
esting question whether this view, self-evident 
as it would at first appear, is not after all, a 
mistaken one. Capital represents aceumu- 
lated labor, and though the capital may at 
the moment be swept away, it is under 
circumstances that impart an extraordinary 
and otherwise impossible stimulus to labor. 
In other words, thousands of days’ work will 
now be done that otherwise would not have 
been done at all. Men otherwise idle, and dol- 
lars otherwise idle, will now be not only finding 
remunerative employment for themselves, but 
daily adding to the aggregate wealth of the 
country. That the new Chicago will be a 
better built city than the old one, hardly ad- 
mits a doubt ; and if better built, it will be 
more valuable than the old one would have 
been if it had remained unburot. The 
losses of individuals and corporations are 
undeniably and deplorably great. But so far 
as this particular disaster affects the national 
wealth, it is quite as likely, in the long run, 
to enhance as to diminish it. The New York 
capitalist who tears down a substantial two- 
story edifice of stone and iron, begins by 
destroying valuable property, yet does not 
deem that he: is incurring either temporary 
or permanent loss by it. So the United 
States, deprived for a time of one of its 
choicest cities, can hardly be considered to 
have absolutely lost all the millions which 
have suddenly changed hands, or been con- 
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verted from fixed into floating capital and 
labor, by the Chicago fire,—N. Y. Com. Adv. 





A Sunpay's dinner is made the most 
sumptuous meal of the week in a great many 
households, and the guests retire from the 
table more like gorged anacondas than intel- 
lectual human beings, with the result that 
during the whole afternoon there is such an 
amount of mental, physical and religious 
sleepiness, if not actual stupidity, that no 
duties whatever are performed with alacrity, 
efficiency and acceptableness. The Sunday 
dinner made of a cup of hot tea, some bread 
and butter, with a slice of cold meat, and 
absolutely nothing else, would be wiser and 
better forall; it would give the servants more 
leisure, the appetite would be as completely 
satisfied half an hour afterwards, while body, 
brain and heart, would be in a fitting con- 
dition to perform the duties of the Sabbath 
with pleasure to ourselves, with greater 
efficiency to others, and doubtless with larger 
acceptance to Him toward whom all our 
service is due.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


ia italia cian 

THE WEATHER AT THE SANTEE INDIAN 
AGENCY. 

From a letter recently received from our 

friend G. S. Truman, we learn that the 

month has been disagreeable and cold be- 


yond the average of last year. He also 
furnishes the following items : 

Mean temperature for the month 26 90 
Greatest height attained (1st inst.) 66.00 


Lowest point reached (29th) 
Rain and melted snow 2.65 inches 
Depth of snow “ 
And states, ‘‘ The Missouri river was closed 
on the 18th so as to be crossed by foot pas- 
sengers the next day. Theice is now fourteen 
inckes thick. More snow fell on the 17th 
than is usual, and of course our roads are 
blocked up, and our mail facilities very seri- 
ously interfered with, which being the only 
means we now have of keeping ourselves post- 
ed in the affairs of the world, we feel very 
sensibly.” 

He also refers to two displays of the Par- 
helia or Sun Dogs, an account of the first 
of which will be found in another column. 
He thinks the last display exceeded the first 
in extent. J. M. E, 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 18th, 1871. 


16.00 below 0. 


er 

Kinp Christian love hath taught the lesson, 
That they who merit most contempt aud hate, 
Do most deserve our pity. 





IThKMS. 

Gerotocists have long taught that at least the 
west coast ef Greenland is slowly sinking below the 
sea. This doctrine is confirmed by Dr. Brown, who 
recapitulates the principal points on which it rests. 


The followivg are among the facts which he enum- 
erates: Near the end of the last century a small, 
rocky islani was observed to be entirely submerged 
at springtide high water, yet on it were the remains 
of a house, rising six feet above the ground ; fifty 
years later the submergence had so far increased 
that the ruins alone were ever left above water. 
The foundations of an old storehouse, built on the 
island in 1776, are now dry only at low water. The 
remains of native houses are in one locality seen 
beneath the sea. In 1758 the Moravian Mission es- 
tablishment was founded about two miles from Fis- 
kernesset, but in fifty years they were obliged to 
move, at least ounce, the posts on which they rested 
their large amiaks, or seal skiu boats. Some of the 
posts may yet be seen under the water. The 
dwellings of several Greenland families, who lived 
on Savage Point from 1721 to 1736, are now over- 
flowed by evers tide. Iu one lovality, the ruins of 
old Greenland houses are to be seen at low water. 


Tue wasting away of sandstone and granite is 
largely attributed by Dr. Robert, of Paris, to the 
development of a minute lichen upon them. This 
plant is so destructive that it could and would 
wholly destroy the beautiful marble sculptures in 
the Park Versailles, unless measures were taken to 
check its attacks. The destructive influence of a 
moist fclimate upon rocks is conspicuously illus- 
trated by the famous obelisk of Luxor, in Paris. 
Forty years ago it was brought from Ezvpt, where 
it had stood perfect and unchanged during forty 
centuries ; yet it is now full of small cracks and 
completely bleached out. 


DRAINAGE OF A Great City.—There are about 
1,4000 miles of sewers in London, 82 miles of 
which are intercepting sewers of “ The Main Drain- 
age.’? The area drained by the intercepting sewers 
is about one hundrei square miles. The total 
amount of sewage and rain-fall which they will 
carry eff is sixty three million cubic feet per day, 
or equal toa lake as large as Hyde Park four feet 
in depth. There have been consumed in their 
construction about 340 million bricks, and upwaris 
of 90,000 cubic yards of concrete. The total en- 
gine-power employed is 2,380 nominal horse-power, 
but this will soon be increased by about400 horse-- 
pow-r on the constraction of the Pimlico pumping 
station. The cost of these works when comoleted 
will bea little over £4,000,000.— Nuture. 


A Sparx 'Arrester for locomotives has recently 
been invented in Massachusetts, and consists of a 
curved smuke stack, resembling a cornucopia, with 
the mouth directly backward. Near the evlarge- 
ment of the upper curve a wire screen is placed at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, and another screan 
is placed over the mouth. Just below the first 
screen a perforated steam pipe is rua horizontally 
through the smoke stack, and is connected with 
the boiler. As the sparks from the fire box pass 
through the stack they are moistened by a fine 
spray of steam issning from the perforations, and 
drop to the ground through a tnbe inserted in the 
cornucopia between the two screens. 


Woopes pegs, made by the same machine as 
shoe pegs, are now largely asei for fastening boxes, 
and mavufacturers receive large orders from the 
West, for inch pegs for this purpose. 


Tar Czar of Russia has lately ordered that women 
shall be permitted to become druggists and chem- 
ists, and shall be eligible to fill the position of 
clerks and accountants. 
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PAILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 23, 1871. 
SPECIALITIES! 


Three lots mxd Long Shawils, at $5.00. 
Siberian Shawls, bound. 

Satines, in dark Green, Brown and Plum. 
Biaritz, in Dark Brown, Mode and Plum. 
French Merinoes, in Olive, Brown and Citron. 
Blankets, all sizes, from $5.00 up. 

Canton Flannels, from 12c. to 28¢. 

50 doz. Hack Towels, large, at 25c. each. 

5 pieces Huck Toweling, good, at 25c. per yd. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. W. cor. Seventh’ and Arch Streets. 


STOKES & WOOD, _ 


ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 
BENJAMIN CREEN 

m29ps23 33 North Second St,, Philada: 
- §EVERAL VALUABLE PARMS, — 
With Good Buildings thereon. In tracts of 50 to 150 
acres. Situate in Lancaster county, Pa. Conveni- 
ent to Friends’ Meetings. For sale by 
LEVI K. BROWN, Real Estate Agent, 
Goshen P. O. 


EEE 


Gaducatioual. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Darfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


_ CHESTER ACADEMY, 
For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S 
Scientific, Viassical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 

Please send for new Catalogue. 225.ly 


No. 43. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO,, 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Survey 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: : 

Part 1. Mathematicai Instruments, 156 . 

‘* 2. Optical _ * 107 
‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, amo 
on 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘ 
y 





NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 

In shades manufactured expressly for him. 
Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 
price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 
years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1,25, $1.374. 

Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 

Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 

Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark olive Silk Bombazines, a superior article. 

Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 

Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various kinds, 
—Thibet, Bianket, &c. 

An early call is solicited. 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 


For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in 
Bucks county, Pa., address (with stamp) 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. Newtown, Pa. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, . 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 
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WATCHES A SPECIALTY REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
‘| Ne. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


GOOD GRASS OR GRAIN PARM OF 130 

acres, on easy terms, with goed substantia! 
buildings, on the North Pennsylvania R. R.; if not 
sold, will be rented with good privileges to an tn- 
dustrious man. 

290 South Third street is empty, and for sale. 
Would suit a Lawyer, Doctor, or a Business Man. 
Also 7,000 acres of virgin land in Old Virginia, wil! 
be sold in lots to suit. Apply to the owner, 

WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 

1125 4t. 136 Market St., Philada., Pa. 


















120 South Eleventh &t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Importers‘and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 
Bay” Particular attention paid to wpe iy. Fine 
[ 

































Watches. 


“MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 
$15 to $30. Invitations neatly prepared 
701 ARCH STREET, 
513 lye == 1 4 T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 








BOOKS : 
ee The residence of the late Hannah J. Will 
e residence of the nnab J. ams, 
‘i BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” situated one-half mile east of and overlooking the 


For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townszgnp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und = 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schovis. 
Jans Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part Firat. Price 960 


city of Richmond, Indiana. About 3} acres of land, 
highly improved, and well stocked with the finest 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Grapes and 
Small Fruits. Good brick house, containing eleven 
rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water, 
furnace, and other modern improvements. Good 
liar, well, three cisterns, stable, wood-house, 

“ 108 “ “ Second. “ 40c ce ’ : ’ ’ ’ , 
chicken house, &c., &o. In fact, everything to 

Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By | .are it a desirable home. For farther particulars 


Hageist KE. Stoceny. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49; ‘ 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and Mit STRATTAN, Mukena lee a 


f Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 

’ — Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans oe  . scat 
OuNsON. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth....... ooeemPPice 20e. VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN HARFORD 
4 aa iain ee and Gospe! County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more 
yee, by axe Jognecs. edition. Price 75<. | oy jeg. in Friends’ neighborhood, two miles from 
0 awa of Pacts"—a Book designed 11 | Littie Falls meeting. Price $12,000; one-third or 
‘ rig Bod Six Numbers, being  revisior of | one-fourth cash, the balance on time to suit the 
en v vtame. 64. "a — by tomy teee 7. purchaser. If not sold by the lst of Third month 
occsosoescetil ee . | (March), will be to let to a good farmer. The 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. buildings are a good and substantial two-story 


BEMO. CE PReccccccceccome coccceoscoes svaeePrice 20: frame dwelling, with kitchen and wood-shed adjoin- 
Hasays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth ing ; a good well of water under porch, and cistern 


as held by the Society of Friends, npeeres even pump in kitchen. Carrisge-house 24 by 40 feet ; 


M0. T1 Pp... Pie corn. loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 
Primary Lessons for Pirst-day “‘Schoois. By cistern in the yard sulieaatay large to hold water 
Janz Jonnson. Part First..............000- Price 12c. for the stock), and other necessary out- buildings. 
Ks Tees oe —————— |A large amount of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 
trees, cherries, pears, grapes, and one acre of culti- 
vated Rochelle or Lawton blackberries and other 
small fruits, This farm is in a good state of culti- 
vation, well fenced and well watered, aud timber 
sufficient for the farm. For farther particulars in- 
quire of MORDECAI PRICE, near Friends’ Meeting- 
house and Fallston P. O., Harford county, or to the 
owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles 
Co., Maryland. 1223 3m. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN. 

No. 26 SOUTH THIRD 8T., PHILADELPHIA: 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
BTATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLO ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered,by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1016 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
At the Office of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 144 North Seventh Street, 
There will be kept on hand for sale 
By JOHN COMLY, 
Beaides a general assortmcnt of 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
STATIONERY IN VARIETY, 


CAP, LETTER & NOTE PAPER 


BENVELOPES. DIARIES FOR 1872. 
STEEL PENS, HOLDERS, 
LEAD PENCILS, INK, 
INK STANDS, SLATES, &. 














